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On the next day (Monday) Cromwell and his horso soldiers pursued the enemy,, but did not overtake them. Late at night he reached Blewberry, only to find that the King and all his forces had got clean over the Thames at Wallingford much earlier in the evening. There was no passage for the pursuers nearer than Abingdon; and both men and animals were tired out with continuous work for eight or nine days without proper refreshment or rest. On consultation, therefore,, the commanders returned,, and met on the way a message from the Earl recalling them. It seems pretty clear that Oliver was in no very good temper at this time. A few days afterwards, on the EarPs ordering the cavalry to a rendezvous, Cromwell asked his lordship " whether it was his intention to flay the horses? " And when the Earl looked astonished, he added that, through overwork, it would be only their skins that would be of any value. On another occasion, when the Earl appealed to his officers whether he had not always taken the advice of a council of war, Oliver, approaching as near an asseveration as was becoming in an Ironside, declared that the " man was a liar and a villain who would affirm the contrary/'7 " Too much counsel, and too much sloth in action!" we can imagine him adding beneath his breath.
It was necessary to mention in some detail the symptoms of a disposition on the Earl's part to prevent too decisive an issue with the King; for this will put in its true light the action soon afterwards taken by Cromwell in the House of Commons. But having said so much, we need only add that his lordship positively declined the sensible suggestion of his subordinate to pass over the Thames and find winter quarters in Witney, Eurford, and Woodstock, around Oxford; that by his dilatory and ill-conceived strategy he allowed the King to come back to his former position for the relief of Donington Castle, and to get away again unscathed; and that he continued to refuse every opportunity of effectively damaging the royal army. Cromwell and others argued that the success of Charles in relieving Donington would be magnified into a great exploit, and obtain him support from abroad; whereas, if they could destroy his army now it would be his ruin. But this was just what Manchester did not want; and being at last badgered into plain speaking, he exclaimed: " If we should beat the King ninety-nine times he would still be King, and his posterity after county of Lancaster that was the special object of anxiety.
